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MM IS NOT surprising that we should be challenged with the 
query “Why marks?” Any experienced teacher can recall numer- 
ous occasions when awareness of a possible injustice having been 
done, a trying and wearing conference completed with an irate 
parent, or an exasperating degree of smugness displayed on the part 
of a recently rewarded gifted pupil, has provoked just that question. 
To that teacher there will be no problem in identifying many rea- 
sons for not having marks in school. To justify them is a difficult 
charge. Yet the practice of marking does persist. 

A catalogue of the necessary justification for marks in our high 
schools will range all the way from keeping parents informed as to 
what is going on in school to the rather superficial and sacred process 
whereby those pupils who are “eligible” to participate in the so- 
called extra-curricular activities may be identified. Such catalogu- 
ing, however, smacks of superficiality itself, and much more funda- 
mental bases for marking pupils should certainly be sought. 

There is evidence that our society expects a reasonable balance 
between action and award. Although we may mouth sweet senti- 
ments about virtue, the fact is that we still give gold stars for regular 
attendance in Sunday School. Any discussion of the evils of collec- 
tive bargaining will probably induce some discussant to refer to 
something about “an honest day’s pay for an honest day’s work.” 
There are those among us, even within the teaching profession, who 
believe that anybody can do anything if he or she will just try hard 
enough. And so it is that we should give partial award and partial 
or limited recognition for partial accomplishment of the ideal goal. 
So it is that there are blue stars and gold stars for Sunday School 
attendance. So it is that there are good conduct medals and “hash 
marks” for the military. And so it is that we expect to indicate what 
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has been earned by making some kind of award. This is often in 
the form of a “mark” on a “report card” or a letter on a sweater, 
or a gold seal on a diploma. But it is something concrete and is 
understood to symbolize achievement or accomplishment. The suc- 
cessful salesman brings home a larger pay envelope when he has 
made more sales. He expects his son to bring home a better “mark” 
when he has done better in school work. 

Whether all this is good or bad may be argued at great length. 
The argument, however, is beside the point of this discussion. The 
fact remains that parents expect a “report” from the school as to 
how well the pupil is doing. Schools have used a shorthand form 
of reporting in order to reduce clerical time and teacher effort. We 
send home letter marks, or percentile marks, or some other graphi- 
cal representation which symbolizes a relative degree of successful 
behavior or accomplishment to the average parent. If we change, the 
plan is very upsetting. If we abandon the plan, it is devastating. 
We may change the symbols but we had better keep reporting. So- 
ciety expects it. 

Part of that society is the boys and girls about whom we report. 
They, too, know that a report will be made. It may be of concern 
to them as it will affect their chances of going to college, of getting 
a job with Standard Oil, or of winning that five dollars which Uncle 
Harry promised if certain averages were maintained. If Mary is 
certain of getting a high mark in English then she will look forward 
to the end of the “marking period” with pleasure. If, on the other 
hand, Willie fears that he will fail in Woodshop and thus be 
dropped from basketball, that report card will not be so eagerly 
awaited. Yet whether a pleasant or an unpleasant factor in the life 
of the young person, there is an expectancy regarding the issuance 
of the report. Those marks are a basic part of going to school, and 
to many young people, the only directly recognizable justification 
for doing so. It is an intermediate step in their progress toward 
winning a high school diploma or a trip to Washington. It may 
be the key to a new Ford or the privilege of going to the senior 
prom. But it is a real part of school life. 

Youth do not accept the marking situation as ideal. There is 
no doubt that it is a normal part of school life, but it is not neces- 
sarily good. To each individual there is the necessity of harmoniz- 
ing the obvious assumptions that a teacher’s estimate of a pupil’s 
accomplishment is correct with what the young person knows about 
the teacher, about the evidence which the teacher has for making his 
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or her estimate, and about the accomplishment of other pupils. 
That there are injustices at some time or other in the marking of 
each pupil can be accepted as a fact. That each teacher will try 
conscientiously to avoid such injustices goes without saying. Yet 
the evidences of injustice are so well known to teacher and pupil 
alike that mutual dissatisfaction with the whole plan results. Un- 
fortunately this dissatisfaction is not always shared with the parents. 
It is an unwritten agreement between the pupil and teacher. We 
may pretend it doesn’t exist, but we know and most pupils know 
the inaccuracies which creep into the whole structure of our mark- 
ing systems. 

However, just as parents and pupils expect marks to be given, 
so teachers expect to give them. This is as it should be. The 
superintendent makes an annual report to the public, through the 
governing board, as to the accomplishments and achievements of 
the school system. So the classroom teacher makes a periodic report 
through the pupil to his parents as to the teacher’s estimate of the 
pupil’s accomplishment. The chief difference is not that one report 
tends to deal with “A”’s and “C’”’s while the other deals with dollars 
and buildings and sites; the real difference is that in the case of the 
chief executive officer he considers the report one of his stewardship. 
The teacher, it is feared, is reluctant to accept this responsibility as 
part of the report. The student too often is charged with having 
“earned” it, and the teacher will deny having “given” the mark. 

It would be unrealistic to overlook as one of the most important 
reasons for the use of marks that of motivation. How valid a form 
of motivation it may be is certainly open to challenge. Yet we 
should not be surprised to hear a teacher explain that “If you want 
an ‘A’ you will do all of the problems at the end of the chapter.” 
Many texts are constructed in such a manner as to encourage this 
recognition of one form of individual differences. 

To a person from another civilization or culture all of this may 
sound and seem quite useless and beside the point. If a person seeks 
an education, why should he not study for the inherent value of the 
education and what it means? If virtue is its own reward, so let it 
be. The very paradox whereby we “give” passing marks or “fail” 
students is often difficult for those from other lands to comprehend. 
It is the student who fails, we are reminded. Yet the cynical 17- 
year-old American will too often respond with his natural frankness 
and indigenous “Oh, yeah?” . 

This whole subject of marking is a continuing problem to all 
who are conscientiously interested in education. The literature of 
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the “measurement period” in American education is rich with 
studies purporting to show how reliable teacher’s marks were or 
were not. Attempts were made to improve both validity and relia- 
bility. Inter-subject charges often were hurled back and forth as 
to the possibte objectivity of measurement of achievement. To 
those who believed only in academic achievement, who looked upon 
pupils as just another statistic, and who had unlimited confidence 
in their own comprehension of the ways of the world of youth, there 
was little if any problem. To the rest of us the problem was very 
challenging. 

Within the past ten or fifteen years there has been little of this 
type of pseudo-research carried on. Little if any attention has been 
given to the measurement aspects of marking, but some few out- 
standing studies have been aimed further at the means of reporting 
to parents and pupils the very specifically identified teacher’s esti- 
mate of pupil growth, progress, and achievement. Notable in this 
field is the work of Wrinkle and his colleagues. At the same time, 
individual teachers as well as school staffs have constantly sought to 
reduce the misunderstandings connected with existing marking prac- 
tices and increase the accuracy of reporting. Such attempts have 
ranged from the complete elimination of marks and substitution of 
direct personal conferences for each pupil as has been practiced at 
Wayne High School in Michigan to the use of IBM equipment to 
prepare and duplicate report cards for students in East High School 
at Denver. This latter, of course, sought to reduce the clerical 
responsibilities and errors of teachers. The former achieved the 
goal of increased understanding on the part of pupils, parents and 
teachers concerning the goals of the school program as well as the 
relative growth and success of each pupil as judged by teachers. So 
far as is known, no professional publicity has been given to either 
of these developments in the marking system. 

Each time a new case of wholesale cheating falls into the lime- 
light, many teachers and students are prone to indulge in consider- 
able soul-searching. Why should a “passing” mark be so important 
to a given young man or woman that he or she would resort to such 
actions? Which is the greater, personal integrity or a mark of 85%? 
Why, in many secondary schools, does there seem to be an attitude 
that the youth who wishes to remain popular with his peers had 
better make passing grades but not superior grades? Why do many 
young people actually shun membership in scholarship societies in 
some of our secondary schools? 


1W. L. Wrinkle, Improving Marking and Reporting Practices, New York, Rinehart 
1947. 
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Honesty will require many of us to admit that these problems 
too often stem from confusion between marks as a shorthand method 
of reporting and marks as something of direct inherent value. This 
confusion is most regrettable and should be continually attacked as 
part of a moral program of education. 

Yet this confusion and numerous shortcomings of our current 
practices do not eliminate the basic fact that we have marks and will 
no doubt continue to have marks in most of our secondary schools 
for a long time to come. They are the best means we have found 
so far to quickly and succinctly report a large number of facts con- 
cerning a large number of young people to a large number of par- 
ents. All of the claims for marks—their diagnostic values, motivating 
influence, reward values and punitive influence—are beside the point. 
If we are honest and objective in our consideration of the question 
we can simplify the answer to the question as to why we have marks 
in our secondary schools. 

We have marks because we expect to report to parents about 
their youth, and we expect to report to the youth themselves. Fur- 
ther, and probably more important, the parents and their youth 
expect and deserve a report on our judgment as to the growth and 
accomplishments of those with whom we work. We may change the 
superficial form, but we will continue to give marks or reports in 
some form for a long time to come. 

The questions which each teacher and administrator should next 
ask, however, are “Do these parents and youth really understand 
what we are trying to say?” “Is this report giving an impression of 
claiming to be more than what it really is?” “Does this parent’s 
signature mean that he approves of the school, or that he approves 
of his son, or that he merely acknowledges the receipt of this accu- 
rate but too brief report?” 


The Earmarks of Good Marking Systems 


C. W. ODELL 
University of Illinois 


xX 


T IS DIFFICULT to formulate such a list of the earmarks of 
] good marking systems that those given do not overlap with one 
another. The characteristics of such systems are mutually inter- 
related, one frequently tending to contribute to another. The fol- 
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lowing list, however, although overlapping, suggests a number of 
earmarks or features each of which seems to merit particular empha- 
sis. The list will be given, then there will be brief explanation, 
comment, or justification concerning each. 
A good marking system should 
be based upon the recognition that marks are more than 
mere scores 
represent evaluation of significant aspects of pupils’ 
achievements 
be valid, that is, yield measures of what it purports to 
measure 
be reliable, that is, result in consistent, accurate marks 
be objective, free of personal bias 
be so simple in form and structure that it is easily under- 
standable by pupils, their parents, teachers, and all 
others concerned 
not make use of so many symbols or degrees of merit that 
differences between them are too small to be reliably 
indicated 
yield marks that are comparable from one situation to 
another 
provide for marking various aspects of pupil performance 
and behavior. 


A good marking system should be based upon the realization 
that scores given upon particular tests or other evidences of pupils’ 
achievements or behavior should rarely if ever, as they stand, be 
considered as marks. Tests and the other evidences referred to vary 
greatly in length, purpose, and importance, and therefore in the 
amount that they should contribute to any evaluation of pupils’ 
general achievements. If the attempt is made to use scores directly 
as marks without transmuting them into some recognizable and 
easily understood general system, confusion at once enters the scene. 
Marks imply some standard with which achievement is compared to 
determine the mark to be given any particular pupil for his achieve- 
ment. Thus, a score of 7 examples right on an algebra test, or 46 
words correctly defined on a vocabulary test, or a reading rate of 135 
words per minute, is relatively meaningless unless compared with 
some standard or norm appropriate to the situation in which it was 
obtained. Such a standard or norm may be that for an age, grade, 
or other group, or that for an individual pupil. 
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Marks given for achievement in school subjects should indicate 
the degree of attainment of worth-while objectives. Ideally these 
should be conduct objectives, that is objectives stated in terms of the 
final conduct or behavior the school is endeavoring to engender in 
pupils. Since, however, it is very often impossible, and frequently 
highly difficult, to measure the attainment of such objectives, it is 
frequently desirable to measure, and therefore base marks upon, the 
attainment of control objectives, that is of the objectives that it is 
hoped will ultimately lead to mastery of the conduct objectives. 
Marks may well often be given on the basis of the level of attain- 
ment of rather detailed, specific objectives, but these should be such 
as to fit into the general program leading to the broad, ultimate 
ones toward which the others contribute. 

Marks should either be definitely labeled as to what they are 
intended to measure or given under such circumstances that this is 
clear, and then should, of course, be valid for this intended purpose. 
If they are intended to indicate actual achievement in a school sub- 
ject, they should not be measures of pupils’ attitudes, politeness, 
appearance, and other extraneous characteristics, nor, unless they 
are in the field of language, of their language usage, handwriting, 
and so on. Furthermore, care should be taken that marks are so 
clearly defined or are otherwise such as to make clear whether they 
represent quantity or quality of achievement, or both. Also, to be 
valid, marks must be based upon ample evidence as to whatever is 
being evaluated. 

For marks to possess reliability means that if pupils are marked 
more than once under the same circumstances and on the same 
objectives the marks will be the same. This is merely another way 
of saying that the marks given should be accurate measures of some- 
thing. Unless they are, they naturally cannot be valid. A mark 
that does not measure anything accurately certainly does not meas- 
ure well the thing that it is designed to measure, but is largely a 
measure of error. 

In the present state of development of evaluation techniques it is 
far from possible to eliminate all subjectivity and personal basis 
from marks, but they should be made as objective and impersonal 
as possible. This has to do both with the type of evidence secured 
upon which marks are to be based, and with the means of evaluating 
or scoring that evidence. Not only are many of what are generally 
accepted as being the most important objectives of the school rela- 
tively intangible, but also there are marked differences of opinion 
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among even educational and other leaders as to what the most de- 
sirable objectives are. Every school or school system, in a broad, 
general field, and every teacher in a narrower, more particularized 
one, should do much to reduce this subjectivity insofar as its or his 
procedures are concerned. 

Marking systems are of little value unless they are so simple and 
clear as to be easily comprehended by all those who have occasion 
to make use of them. Not only should they avoid unnecessary com- 
plexity, but the objectives the attainment of which the marks are 
intended to show and the meaning of each of the symbols used in 
the system should be clearly stated so that all who use the system 
may understand these definitions. Some marking systems that have 
many statistically desirable qualities fail to fulfill this criterion. Such 
systems may have a valuable place in research studies and other lim- 
ited situations, but’ certainly are not appropriate for general school 
use. The writer has heard it claimed that one school so educated the 
community it served that pupils, parents, and others interested un- 
derstood the significance of marks reported as T-scores, but he would 
have to be presented with strong first-hand evidence to believe it. By 
contrast, when a letter system consisting of A, B, C, and so on for as 
many of the letters from A on as there are different marks is em- 
ployed, it is easily understood by anyone familiar with the alphabet 
and presents slight difficulty for those who are not. This ease of com- 
prehension is partially due to its wide use, partially to its simplicity. 
A is regularly the highest mark, B the next, and so on down. On 
the other hand when such marks as E (excellent), S (superior) , G 
(good) , and so on are encountered, one cannot be certain whether 
E or S is higher, or even whether S stands for superior or satisfactory. 
Moreover, if it does represent the latter it may be a fairly good mark 
or the lowest passing one. 

Various studies have indicated that even good teachers cannot 
distinguish more than five or six different degrees of merit between 
the passing point and perfection with reasonable reliability. To 
attempt to distinguish more and therefore to employ a larger num- 
ber of marks is to produce an illusion of exactness that is really not 
present. Not only do pupils’ parents and others tend to read more 
accuracy into marks than they should, but even the teachers who use 
a particular system are liable to believe that the marks they give 
are really highly accurate. This, of course, is the chief fault of the 
per cent marking system formerly so widely used but fortunately 
now largely disappearing. Probably four passing symbols and two 
failing symbols are a desirable number. 
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Marks should be comparable from situation to situation. By 
this statement the writer does not mean to convey the impression 
that he favors encouraging the element of competition that all too 
frequently is too much in evidence in connection with marks. It 
is, however, distinctly helpful to those who have responsibility for 
carrying on the educational process to have available comparable 
marks so that they know whether a given pupil, for example, is 
doing relatively better in one subject than in another, whether if he 
goes on from grade to grade he does the same, a better, or a poorer 
quality of work, and soon. Furthermore, whether we like it or not, 
it is common practice both within and without the school to make 
comparisons of pupils’ abilities and achievements with those of 
others according to the quantity and quality of the work they have 
done. Certainly colleges and other schools, in determining the ad- 
mission of students, employers, in deciding which former pupils to 
employ, and others have legitimate uses for comparable data. If 
persons are going to continue to make such comparisons, the marks 
upon which they are based should be comparable so that the com- 
parisons will not be misleading. 

A good marking system provides for giving marks on various 
aspects and characteristics of pupils’ achievement and performance. 
If a single mark is given many persons believe that it should be an as 
objective as possible mark of actual achievement. This opinion has 
much to support it. It is, however, highly ¢ -irable to have another 
mark that represents the amount of achievement relative to capacity; 
in other words, that indicates the amount of effort put forth by 
pupils. Even two types of marks are not enough. There are values 
in a multiple marking system in which marks are given upon various 
aspects of what may rather broadly and loosely be termed school 
citizenship and behavior. The more fully we recognize that the 
objectives of the school are not limited to teaching a number of 
rather narrowly defined school subjects, but instead cover all phases 
of life, the more we are aware of the need of a multiple marking 
system so that we can more carefully evaluate and record the prog- 
ress made by pupils toward development along these various lines 
and through such recorded evaluations have at hand the data needed 
for more effective work with them. Many schools provide for mark- 
ing pupils upon various characteristics and kinds of behavior, but 
frequently little care is given to so doing and little attention paid to 
the marks given. Thus these marks are often worse than none. 
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The writer is very conscious of the fact that merely stating the 
earmarks of a good marking system does not go very far toward help- 
ing persons devise and employ a system that meets the stated or im- 
plied criteria. If any justification for not dealing with this phase 
is needed, he would cite that in the topic given him this was not 
included and furthermore, that within the suggested space limit of 
this article, it would be impossible for him to go into this in any 
even approximately adequate manner. Other of the articles in this 
group will undoubtedly be such as will give help toward developing 
and employing good marking techniques. 


New Procedures in Marking and Reporting 


M. JuDSON WHITE 
East Carolina College 


x 


INTRODUCTION 


TUDENTS, teachers, and parents may disagree in certain areas, 
i in the matter of grades and report cards most of them seem 
to be of the opinion that it is time for a change. This is not a new 
thought for in the past numerous suggestions have been made in the 
hope of improving conditions. Those suggestions ranged from the 
abandonment of grades, on the one hand, to the “100 per cent Mas- 
tery” movement led by Henry C. Morrison, on the other. This 
persistent attitude of unrest has made it clear that existing marking 
and reporting practices must be studied and revised if they are to 
serve the educational functions for which they were conceived. At 
the present time much effort is being directed by many individuals 
toward a solution of this problem. From such studies several hope- 
ful procedures are being developed, and numerous factors have been 
influential in giving form to them. Among these are: changes in 
point of view relative to the field of evaluation in general, the nar- 
rowing of the gap between educational philosophy and everyday 
school practice, and a fundamental change in point of view about 
the nature of the learning process, which holds that it is simply not 
enough to just learn; learning must result in behavioral changes. 

It seems apparent that many teachers in the field do not go about 
the marking process in the manner set forth in their professional 
courses in tests and measurement. Teachers are generally trained in 
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rather precise statistical procedures in order to obtain objective 
ratings of their students. However, many of them find that such 
subjective factors as “attitudes,” “deportment,” “promptness,” and 
the like may often have as much influence on a student’s marks as 
the scores which were arrived at with such statistical precision. 
Hence, teachers are sensing the need to express such subjective data 
in a more precise fashion so that they will better know how to 
weigh it in the marking process. Thus, it would seem that academic 
training in marking procedures may be out of touch with the work 
of the classroom teacher. It is perhaps a healthy sign that some 
teachers are finding that it is possible to be objective in grading and 
at the same time quite wrong. As a result it is possible to find 
school systems (14) which attempt to be precise in their grading 
but at the same time take subjective factors into consideration. This 
has long been the practice, it is time that the fact is recognized and 
further procedures devised to implement it. 

New procedures in marking and reporting seem to generally fall 
into two well defined categories. First, are those procedures based 
on new points of view as to how evaluation should be carried on in 
the schools. The second category is made up of those new proce- 
dures which are best described as improving the present system of 
marking and reporting. Hence, new procedures in marking and 
reporting will be discussed separately under these two headings. 


I. A NEw PHILOSOPHY OF MARKING AND 
REPORTING (2), (6), (8), (15) 

This new philosophy of marking and reporting may be termed 
the individual growth and development approach, and numerous 
efforts are being exerted to develop a marking and reporting system 
which is more compatible with the individual development ap- 
proach espoused by modern education. This notion stresses the 
fact that it is first necessary for the school to develop objectives. 
Next, each pupil must be measured or evaluated in terms of these 
objectives in order to determine what he needs to do to attain them. 
Once this process has been set in motion, the marks which a student 
receives describe how well he has been able to achieve his particular 
objectives, since they will be somewhat different for each pupil, and 
tell him what he needs to do to make further improvement, if any 
is possible or practicable. All pertinent aspects of growth and de- 
velopment are evaluated for marking and not limited to a few areas 
as in the past. This approach emphasizes self-competition in terms 
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of the individual’s potential rather than outright competion between 
students. While not generally appropriate, the conventional systems 
of marking can be used with this point of view. Most schools adopt- 
ing this view are finding that progress can best be indicated by some 
marking or rating device which takes into account what work has 
been attempted and gives a detailed report on what has been ac- 
complished, how well it has been accomplished in terms of the indi- 
vidual’s ability, and what steps need to be undertaken next. A list 
of descriptive phrases which give an accurate impression of student 
performance seem to work well within this frame of reference. Stu- 
dents and parents alike are asked to participate in this effort and 
in this fashion the process of reporting and marking can be carried 
on simultaneously. 


II. NEw PROCEDURES FOR IMPROVING THE CONVENTIONAL METHODS 
OF MARKING AND REPORTING 


There are numerous new procedures for improving marking and 
reporting appearing in the literature. It is not possible to report 
each of them in detail. Those reported here seem representative of 
the major trends and in a general way point out the direction which 
current thinking is taking at this time. 


A. Marking or Rating (2), (7), (12), 14) 

Most individuals engaged in public education agree that pupil 
centered educational practices cannot best be described in terms of 
the conventional number or letter grades. It is said that such 
methods fail to give the student a clear and accurate notion of 
where, why, and how he made progress or failed to do so. One 
suggestion is that some sort of rating scale be used in the place of 
the conventional numerical type grades. The Greely, Colorado 
campus school (14) worked out such a scale for each course. They 
found it necessary to analyze each subject matter area into its essen- 
tial details which were then expressed in terms of behavior necessary 
for success in a specific course. For example, in mathematics one 
of these basic skills was expressed on the reporting form as “He 
computes with reasonable speed.” A list of adjectives were de- 
veloped which described the progress of students with reference to 
each item of the entire scale. As a result each pupil knows specifi- 
cally where he had made progress and where he had not done so. 
At the same time he was made aware of where he needed to apply 
himself. 
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B. Pupil Self-Evaluation (2), (4), (13), (14) 

The literature indicates that educators are becoming increasingly 
aware of the motivational value of including the student in the 
marking process. They make the rather simple yet insightful as- 
sumption that no one should be more concerned over his own prog- 
ress than the individual who is about to be rated. It is his progress 
which is being rated and if the educational program has been geared 
to his needs he will doubtless show interest in the progress he has 
made. Such a process stresses student responsibility to the utmost. 
The teacher’s role in this process is one of a friendly yet realistic 
counselor who may in one instance give encouragement to the in- 
secure evaluator, and at the other extreme may point out shoddy 
work for revision by the bright yet careless student. 

C. Each Subject a Unique Problem in Marking (1), (3), (5), (10) 

For some time it has been recognized that each subject matter 
field presents a special problem in marking. In the past the more 
loosely structured subjects found it necessary to fall back on the 
method of impression in order to arrive at any grade for work done 
in those areas. In this way many themes, pictures, bookcases, and 
the like were graded. The teacher looked them over in the light of 
her experience and training as well as other unspecified psychologi- 
cal urges and finally arrived at a grade. There are numerous articles 
in the literature where methods have been worked out for assigning 
grades in a more valid fashion. Such things as art objects are being 
analyzed in terms of their fundamental qualities and a final grade 
arrived at out of composite of ratings on these basic qualities. 
Hence, a mark on a theme would represent the composite of how 
well the student had done on all of the essential elements of theme 
writing. At the same time, the final mark in most instances is given 
in such a manner that the student knows how well he has done on 
each phase in the area of theme writing. 


D. Trend Toward Shorter Report Forms (2), (7), (9), (15) 

It has been said that the best report form is a blank sheet of 
paper in the hands of a well-qualified teacher. However, the essay 
type report requires much time of a teacher who is already over- 
burdened. Also, too often such reports degenerate into a repetition 
of meaningless phrases in the hands of the average teacher. In an 
effort to remove the burden and at the same time add more meaning 
to reporting forms, many schools have returned to check lists and 
rating scales of various sorts. These forms represent a marked im- 
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provement over the older forms and place less emphasis on formal 
academic performance. It is now possible with the improved report- 
ing forms for a teacher to inform a child how well he has been able 
to progress during the marking period and in what specific areas the 
progress has been made. 

E. Parent Conferences (7), (12), (15) 

Some schools are experimenting with the parent conference as a 
means of reporting student ,;rogress. It doubtless requires some 
additional time, but when good practice suggests that teachers 
should visit the parents of their pupils it would seem that such 
visits would take on new meaning. Such a procedure should make 
it possible for the teacher to interpret the educational program to 
the parent and at the same time indicate how much progress his 
child is making. On the surface this would seem to be one of the 
more outstanding public relations devices developed by education 
in recent years. However, it will probably be used more as a sup- 
plementary device in reporting rather than the main reporting form. 
F. Toward Better Administration of Reporting (2), (7), (12), (15) 

Many schools are finding that it is not necessary for all children 
to have report cards at the same time. It is suggested that reporting 
need not be such a burden and that it may be possible for the 
teacher te continue using lengthy reporting forms with this plan. 
In a few instances schools are experimenting with giving report 
forms only at the end of the school year. Those individuals who 
indicate that reports are now given too often justify this contention 
by saying that it does not help a student who is not doing well to be 
reminded that he is doing poorly. Likewise, it does not help the 
talented individual to report to him that he can outdo his fellow 
students with little effort. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


A survey of the recent literature relative to new procedures in 
marking and reporting indicated that a great deal of interest exists 
in finding ways for improving these important educational func- 
tions. In certain sectors college training may be lagging behind 
what appears to be desirable practice. The most far reaching change 
in marking and reporting entails the adoption of a new philosophy 
relative to the evaluation-marking-reporting process. This view 
makes it necessary to develop marking and reporting practices which 
parallel and complement the current individual-development phi- 
losophy of education. Most other new procedures in this area are 
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geared toward improving existing practices. Toward this end it is 
suggested that some form of rating device can give a more valid 
estimate of student progress than is possible from conventional 
forms of marking. The various subject matter fields are finding 
that it is often necessary to develop specialized instruments and 
marking methods with which to properly gauge achievement in each 
of them and that it is worth while to include the pupil and parent 
in this total process. Certain schools are attempting to shorten the 
reporting process in order to relieve the already overburdened 
teacher, and are suggesting that all report cards need not be given 
out at the same time nor more than once a year in some cases. 

In general, it would seem that progress is being made in the area 
of marking and reporting but that changes will be carefully but 
slowly worked out and geared to the acceptance of the public. 
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HE marking system is our conventional and commonly ac- 
fh ae method of evaluation. Its importance and influence 
affects the aims and content of the curriculum, the attitudes of 
pupils, and the values that are stressed. Through implication the 
achievements that are evaluated are regarded as the objectives and 
values of the educational process. 

It would seem that there are two basic considerations to decide 
upon in a marking system: the determination of the objectives of 
the course; and the determination of whether the mark is to be 
based on the pupil’s achievement objectively measured, or on the 
growth of the individual taking into account diversified back- 
grounds, abilities, interests, and industry. 

The teaching of music should be concerned with developing a 
deeper understanding of the expressiveness, magnitude, variety, 
style, and function of the art of music; and should lead to more 
active participation, keener judgment, and a certain amount of 
musical skill. Depending upon the particular class there will be 
emphasis in some special direction. Any evaluation should be in 
terms of the objectives of the course. These should be clearly stated 
by the teacher and understood by the pupils. In this instance the 
evaluation will be of musical growth based upon the depth of under- 
standing. 

The evaluation of musical growth is a most complex problem. 
Most of our testing situations evaluate the achievement of an indi- 
vidual on a single kind of excellence. In an instrumental class, 
band or orchestra, we might test a pupil as to how well he plays an 
assigned exercise or composition of music, and use the results as the 
only basis for giving a mark. But if so, our emphasis is on teaching 
the subject rather than the pupil. And it misses the point that 
development is a many-sided affair. 

If, in the teaching of music, the objective is the musical growth 
of the child, then the pupil should be evaluated in terms of his 
own growth and not in comparison with the growth of other mem- 
bers of the class. In many classes there are apt to be pupils with 
different amounts of previous training, from diversified backgrounds, 
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with varied interests and abilities, and with dissimilar emotional 
and social problems. What in terms of achievement may be slight 
for one child may be tremendous for another and vice versa. 

A child in an instrumental class may be learning to play a clari- 
net. The child may be shy and timid. He may be a member of a 
family in which there are social problems which have had an emo- 
tional effect upon the child. The family may be opposed to the 
child’s taking music. The family’s consciousness and sensitivity to 
the art of music may be of the most elementary level. The child 
may be further inhibited by a lack of physical coordination. Add 
to this a strong sense of self-consciousness within a sensitive indi- 
vidual. Such a child will undoubtedly make slow progress. At 
times the case may seem hopeless, but it may not be. 

Much depends upon the objectives and values of the class, the 
personality of the teacher, and the system of marking. If the em- 
phasis is upon subject matter, that is, upon achievement of tech- 
nique in playing the clarinet, then the child will probably fail the 
evaluation tests, will be given a failing mark, will be embarrassed 
among the other pupils, will have his emotional problem intensified, 
will be discouraged from taking music, will ultimately drop music, 
and musically will be more immature than he was. On the other 
hand, if the development of the child is the goal, his timidness will 
not be called to attention though its elimination will be an aim, 
the teacher will be aware of the social problem within the child’s 
family and try to improve the emotional condition of the child, and 
will evaluate the child’s improvement in terms of the growth or 
development that the child has made. 

If the pupil is evaluated and marked in terms of the average 
achievement of the class rather than in terms of his own ability 
relative to the purposes of the course, then there is more emphasis 
upon the subject than upon pupil development. It means too, that 
despite strong effort and interest, a student with little musical 
ability, or with poor musical background, and consequently, with 
poor musical achievement will be given a low mark and discouraged 
from continuing his musical development. Actually the differences 
between pupils in background, interests, training, ability, and per- 
formance achievement is not a phenomenon which exists only in 
music classes of the curriculum. Perhaps it is only more apparent. 

In an orchestra class the objectives may generally be determined 
as a working toward an understanding of the art of music with an 
emphasis upon musical experiences through the performance of 
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music. Because much of the success of an orchestra class is de- 
pendent upon instrumental technique the achievements of a pupil’s 
playing skill must be evaluated. However, such evaluation should 
be in terms of his own improvement. For one reason it is difficult 
to compare the achievements of a ciarinet player as agains: those of 
a horn player. Performing ability is dependent upon some under- 
standings, and an actual experience is taking place. It is true that 
performance can take place without much understanding of the 
elements of the tonal-rhythmic pattern in terms of their intrinsic 
logic and their expressive values. And care must be taken to stress 
and work for an understanding of the expression involved. At any 
rate, in a class in which so much effort must be given in order to 
obtain enough skill to perform in an orchestra, there must be recog- 
nition, evaluation, and marking based to some extent on these 
efforts. 

Most of the persons taking orchestra or band in high school 
will not be performers on an instrument in their post high school 
living. It may be that the type of class which would be most suited 
for their needs, that is the understanding of the art of music, and 
which would more directly and broadly cater to their needs, would 
be a course in general music. But, it must not be denied that the 
actual experience of performing artistic music can be directly vivid 
and impressing, and can lead to practical understandings which 
would be difficult to achieve in a general music course. 

In an orchestra or band class the pupils are usually of diversified 
backgrounds, training, and experience. In a horn section it is not 
uncommon to have one pupil who has played horn for five years, 
another for four years, another for three years, and another for two 
years. A similar difference in the amount of training and expe- 
rience of the child will exist among the other members of the orches- 
tra or band. We cannot expect all of the students to be at the same 
level of maturity, even if it were possible to establish a level of 
maturity. Nor can we expect the same amount of achievement 
from such different backgrounds of experiences. It becomes ap- 
parent that in this situation there is no basis for an evaluation of 
all pupils according to their achievement of the same standard of 
excellence in either performance or understanding. And yet from 
this class of diverse musical backgrounds must come a functioning 
class. The success of the orchestra or band as a group depends upon 
the success of the individuals. 
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The music teacher as well as the students will realize that a fair 
marking system cannot be based entirely upon an evaluation of 
the achievement in performance objectively measured. The teacher 
is soon aware that a child who is making rapid progress in under- 
standing and in performance technique is a pupil who is achieving 
much in the objectives of the class. The interested teacher will find 
that his subjective evaluation based on the pupil’s individual prog- 
ress in understanding and performance technique is apt to give a 
more accurate evaluation of achievement than any objective test of 
measurement that he might devise. The reason is that the teacher 
is able to consider the many-sided development of growth in a child 
whereas an objective test measures only a single standard of ex- 
cellence. 

A realization of the objectives of the orchestra or band class is 
very much dependent upon the child’s attendance, effort, interest, 
and attitude in addition to his performance technique and growth 
in musical understanding. To some extent such factors will depend 
upon making the direction of the class fit the needs of the pupil. 
This in itself is not always easy to achieve. Nevertheless, the above 
mentioned characteristics are also important objectives for the class, 
and should also be considered as a part of the evaluating process 
upon which the marking system is to be based. Some of these fac- 
tors may be objectively accounted for, as for instance, the child’s 
attendance. Effort, interest, and attitude are less easily objectively 
accounted for, but generally are apparent to the observing and 
interested teacher. 

One choir director, who has recognized the valuable influence of 
musical experiences on the understanding of music, has worked out 
a merit rating system based upon activities and experiences which 
take place mainly on out of school time, though in some cases during 
school time. According to this system, every member of the choir 
who attends all choir rehearsals during school time and participates 
in the regular activities of the class automatically receives a mark of 
C implying an average pupil. To raise this mark the pupil must 
gain points derived through a posted schedule. This schedule gives 
points for the following activities or experiences: attending ap- 
proved movies having interesting music, reading recommended 
books, activity in church choirs, private music study, special re- 
hearsals out of school time, performances out of school time or 
during school time, listening experiences from records, written re- 
ports on magazine or newspaper articles of musical interest, bringing 
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in bulletin-board material on music of interest to class, and listening 
experiences of approved radio programs. According to the system, 
a calculated number of points raises the pupil’s mark from a C to a 
possible A+. This system has much to its credit. It uses a uniform 
system to evaluate all pupils. It encourages pupils to engage in 
actual real-life experiences which may be influential in musical 
growth. And it gives all pupils an opportunity to receive a high 
mark. It suffers in that it stresses experiences instead of the more 
desired depth of understanding, and does not evaluate understand- 
ing. For it is not necessarily the amount of musical experiences 
that one has, just as it is not the amount of factual subject matter 
memorized, that leads to growth or maturing, but rather the depth 
of understanding or comprehension. For sometimes there can be 
a tremendous exposure to fact and experiences without much under- 
standing. An experience is not as important as understanding. And 
a fact is no more important than what we understand about it. In 
our music courses we cannot give a highly formal musical training 
and expect to have musically thinking pupils. 

If, then, understanding is to be the goal of education, we must 
stress understanding, and somehow or other evaluate in terms of 
the individual’s growth in depth of understanding. Musical under- 
standing is a many-sided development which is revealed by such 
things as musicianship in actual performance or composition, depth 
of thinking in opinions expressed, activities engaged in, interests, 
attitudes, criticisms of music, and other factors. 

The question is how to evaluate such understanding. Perhaps 
a way, though one imposing time and effort on the part of the 
teacher, is the keeping of developmental records for every pupil 
evaluating the factors mentioned in the preceding paragraph. It 
might also contain the pupil’s own self-evaluation, and expressions 
of interests. Some of these records may be objectively compiled. 
Others will plainly have to be based upon the teacher’s opinion. 
The fact is that there is no perfect solution to the matter. The 
reason is that musical maturation or education is a many-sided 
development, and cannot be evaluated in terms of a traditional! 
marking system which, strictly speaking, is only valid in its evalua- 
tion of a single kind of excellence. 

Musical development sometimes appears to progress by a series 
of plateaus. For a time the individual may seem to be making no 
improvement, and then suddenly there is a blossoming. It is un- 
fortunate if marks should discourage musical development to the 
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point that a pupil loses desire and thinks that he is not musical, 
particularly where there is desire, interest, and effort. 

The pupil’s achievement should be considered over a long period 
of time which will give a more accurate picture of growth than at- 
the-moment achievements considered by itself. 

The use of marks as incentives does not seem desirable because 
it makes the mark an end in itself. 

Marks should not be used to discourage pupils from taking music 
who are of less musical ability nor eliminate those who cannot do 
successfully what some may do or what the school expects them to 
do. Musical education should not be restricted on the basis of 
talent or intelligence which would be inconsistent with democracy 
in education. The point of emphasis should be on developing de- 
sirable musical potentialities. 

Particularly for administrative records to be used in advising the 
pupil in selecting types of courses and for reporting to college for 
admission purposes, a letter system of marking based on the pupil’s 
achievement, objectively measured, and not modified on the basis 
of pupil ability, effort, attitude, or other such factors, would be 
adequate considered along with and in the same light as aptitude 
tests. 

If we are to work with our present marking system a three-letter 
system would perhaps be the most desirable as it would be a more 
flexible system. Then the teacher should consider the over-all de- 
velopmental record of the pupil and evaluate according to his con- 
sidered opinion of the pupil’s development. 

There is little doubt that our present traditional marking sys- 
tems are not the most desirable for reporting to pupils, parents, and 
administrative persons concerning the pupil’s educational growth. 
An evaluation system to be valid must not have many separate rea- 
sons for assigning the mark. And yet educational growth can only 
be considered as a many-sided development. Perhaps it would be 
more desirable to have reports that would deal more directly and 
personally with the pupil’s development. This should not suggest, 
however, that there should not be any evaluating system. There is 
a definite need of the pupil to have an evaluation of his achieve- 
ment, and to teach the pupil that his efforts and growth are recog- 
nized and evaluated. Particularly at a time when so much impor- 
tance is given to superficial values, the school should assume leader- 
ship in advocating, recognizing, and evaluating real values. 
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ROM the time physical education was introduced into the 
|" poco of study marking systems have revealed evidences of 
inconsistency, carelessness, partiality, uncertainty and indifference. 

Some practices that would seem to be basically unsound are: 
the awarding of “A” in physical education to a student relegated by 
medical authorities to “rest” or scorekeeping activities while other 
students who participate actively in the class receive lower marks for 
poor attitude or other reasons; presentation of “A” to varsity ath- 
letes, who sit out the physical education class to preserve their 
strength for super-effort in practice sessions, and reserving lower 
marks for the other members of the class; giving a common grade to 
all who attend, dress, and participate regularly, irregardless of 
achievement. 

In contrast many elaborate and complicated schemes, have been 
devised for arriving at marks, schemes that would necessitate the use 
of machine records for the individual student. The average instruc- 
tor has neither the time nor inclination to indulge in such complex 
bookkeeping. No standardized procedure has been adopted and it 
is probable that teachers of physical education will continue to 
formulate their own plans just as teachers do in other fields. This 
is a healthy outlook provided the marking plan is based on sound 
philosophy and provided that a sincere attempt is made to evaluate 
student achievement of objectives of the program. 

A parent asked: “How did you determine my boy’s grade in 
physical education?” And the conscientious teacher answered: 
“Your son’s mark was determined by the manner in which he met 
the fixed standards applicable to all students in his class. Many evi- 
dences were weighed. These included objective tests of achieve- 
ment in a variety of activities; knowledge tests that covered the 
areas of activity and of general physical education, including its 
aims, purpose, backgrounds and results; records of active and volun- 
tary purticipation, and subjective ratings of his social conduct made 
by the instructor, the student and his classmates.’”’ And they were 
satisfied, the instructor, the student, and the parent. 
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Progressive education has indicated a belief in the elimination of 
grades given in the formal tradition. Suggestions have been made 
that the only type of marking and reporting should be a paragraph 
stating the achievements of the student, pointing out weaknesses 
and stressing improvement desired. Schools in general, however, 
continue to use a type of reporting based on the five division plan: 
A, B, C, D, E or 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Since physical education is an accepted 
and required part of the school curriculum it seems reasonable that 
the same grading system used in other subjects should be employed. 
Comparable grades must be given by the physical education admin- 
istrator to maintain the dignity and standing of physical education 
in the school curriculum. 

Marks are used for many purposes. They inform the pupil how 
closely he is conforming to standard performance and serve as an 
incentive to further effort. Marks are a basis for promotion, gradua- 
tion, and the awarding of honors. Motivation may be keyed by the 
desire to attain good marks. Parents are informed of child's success 
in school and the marks or grades will remain as a permanent record 
for the school administrator. They are invaluable when properly 
used for classification and guidance. 

The criteria for useful marks that will apply in any subject must 
be considered in the physical education marking system. Marks 
must be valid, truly representative of quantities and qualities of 
pupil achievement. Reliability must be unquestioned. Regardless 
of what they are said to represent marks must be accurate measures 
of whatever facts are included in their make up. Marks must be 
objective, based on definite standards with a scale of performance 
in terms of desirable characteristics, so that all teachers given data 
on pupil performance would arrive at the same mark for the pupil. 
There must be an adequate sampling of performances before marks 
truly represent pupil achievement. They must be made up of 
properly weighed elements combined to be most representative of 
the total achievement of the pupil. Economy of teacher time and 
pupil time is important. Marks must be kept up to date. And 
above all, marks must be a means to an end and not a fetish. 

It has been common practice in physical education to award 
marks based on “some combination of pupil attendance, punc- 
tuality, effort, costume, achievement, and general attitude.”? Grant- 
ing that such a plan could escape the evils of complexity and un- 

1 Karl W. Bookwalter, “Marking in Physical Education,"”” The Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, 7:16-19 (1936). 


2 Jesse F. Williams and Clifford L. Brownell, The Administration of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders and Company, 1946, p. 214. 
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wieldiness there remains the possibility of holding a student respon- 
sible in matters for which others are accountable. Compulsory 
attendance legislation requires the child to attend school. How 
much weight then should be given the attendance factor? Punc- 
tuality, effort and general attitude reflect the quality of instruction 
and the type of guidance the student receives. These ratings are 
more the concern of the instructor than the student. A marking 
system than can overcome deficiencies and weaknesses in school 
organization and instruction would indeed be marvelous. 

It is unquestionable that marks should be based on successful 
accomplishment in the objectives set up. Some objectives may be 
measured by standardized tests; such objective measurement should 
be employed. However, many of the more important objectives of 
physical education cannot be measured by standard tests; here the 
instructor must rely on his personal and subjective judgment. We 
are primarily interested in helping the student to achieve: 


1. Development of skills 

2. Development of endurance and stamina 
3. Active participation 

4. Socially acceptable conduct 

5. Enjoyment 


With these desired outcomes in mind it seems reasonable that 
student achievement along these lines should form the basis for 
awarding grades although some of these objectives cannot be meas- 
ured by standardized tests and must be evaluated by subjective 
means. “The day has passed, if it ever existed, when a single ob- 
jective test of posture, strength, or cardiovascular endurance could 
be accepted as a satisfactory instrument for awarding marks in physi- 
cal education.” 

The three major aspects of education may well be the basis for 
grouping the objectives for which the physical educator strives: 


A. Physical Aspects: skills, abilities and fitness 
B. Mental Aspects: knowledge of objectives, rules, and 
history of physical education. 
C. Social Aspects: behavior, personality development, atti- 
tudes, character and recreation. 
Voltmer and Esslinger in The Organization and Administration 
of Physical Education have this to say:* 
3 Tbid., p. 215. 
*E. F. Voltmer and A. A. Esslinger, The Organization and Administration of Physical 


Bducation, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts Inc., 1949, pp. 291-292. Quoted by per- 
mission. 
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The actual grade given to a class member should be awarded on an educa- 
tional basis; that is, the student who most nearly attains the student attainment 
objectives should be given the best grade. These objectives can be grouped 
conveniently under the three major aspects of education, and hence of physical 
education, the mental, the social, and the physical. Since physical education is 
education by means of or predominantly through the physical, rather than the 
education of the physical, grades should not be based on physical skills and 
abilities alone but on the other two major aspects of education as well. The 
bases upon which grades are awarded reflect the instructor’s real objectives of 
physical education for class work. If one grades largely on behavior, there is 
little use in denying that the attainment of discipline is the major objective; if 
one grades largely on skills, then the major objective is the development of skills; 
if one grades largely on knowledge of rules and techniques, then the attainment 
of this knowledge is the major objective; but, if one grades on the various social, 
mental, and physical aspects combined, then one is pursuing well-rounded ob- 
jectives of physical education. It is useless to claim one set of objectives and 
operate on the basis of another, for the ones upon which one operates are the 
true objectives. The grade should represent degree of attainment of the objec- 
tives which have been set up for this phase of the work. It is only reasonable to 
grade upon the basis of what is taught in class. 


In the same work a suggested basis for awarding grades is given: 


Bases of Awarding Grades Per cent 

1, Attainment in physical aspects 50 45 40 ? 
A. As measured by daily observation 
B. As measured by tests of skills, abilities, 

and fitness 

C. As measured by estimates of fellow students 

2. Attainment in social aspects 3.665 C‘ Pl 
A. As measured by daily observation 
B. As measured by ratings of fellow students 


3. Attainment of mental aspects 20 20 2 ? 
A. As measured by daily observation 
B. As measured by tests on rules and techniques 
Total TOO 100 100 ? 


In view of the fact that the average physical educator has many 
classes to teach each day any marking system that requires a great 
amount of time would be of little value. By the same token time 
consuming tests and marking would limit the extent of effective 
teaching. A marking scale used in the University of Wyoming as 
given by H. J. McCormick® would seem to afford a reasonably re- 
liable evaluation of student achievement and meet the need for 
economy of time. 

Term grades are based upon five measures which would afford 


5H. J. MeCormick, “A Grading Procedure for the Physical Education Activity Pro- 
gram,” The Journal of Health and Physical Education, 18: 716-717, 742 (1947). 
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a reasonably reliable evaluation of the extent to which objectives 
of , nysical education were being realized by students. Three evalua- 
tions are relatively objective and two more or less subjective de- 
signed to measure attitudes, effort and sportsmanship. They are: 


1. An initial mid-term physical achievement test. 

2. A term’s end retest of physical achievement. (4 events: situps, squat 
thrusts, pull ups, and a 300 yd. shuttle run.) 

3. A written examination based upon assignments and posted material 
regarding sports, the objectives of physical education, what physical 
fitness is, how achieved, and how maintained. 

4. A mid-term instructor’s rating of each student’s achievement in 
sportsmanship and performance of the skills offered in the instruc- 
tion-participation activity program. 

5. A final term’s end instructor’s rating similar to the mid-term rating. 


Through staff discussions instructors’ ratings are standardized. The 
five percentage marks are averaged. The average mark is compared 
to scale on achievement rating card and transposed into a term grade 
of I, II, III, IV, or F. Each unexcused absence or cut detracts 3 
per cent from the term grade. 

As previously stated there are as many plans for marking as 
there are instructors. The practices reviewed here seem indictative 
of the general trend in marking; there are, however, many other 
plans of equal merit and equally adaptable to local situations and 
specific objectives. 

While marking in physical education follows no standardized 
procedure it is generally agreed that the mark given to a pupil 
should be awarded on an educational basis, dependent upon his at- 
tainment of physical education objectives. These objectives, in 
conformity with the major aspects of education may be grouped as 
physical, mental, and social. Definite standards should be set up 
by which to assign marks and a scale of performance in terms of 
desirable characteristics should be prepared. The objectives of the 
physical education program must we weighed in terms of pupil 
needs and local community standards. Physical education marking 
must be comparable to the system of marking used in other required 
academic courses. 
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Film Aids for Curriculum Evaluation 


KENNETH M. McINTYRE 
University of North Carolina 
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Evaluating the public school curriculum is not an exclusive pre- 
rogative of the highly specialized professional education expert. 
Whether one likes it or not, the general public is constantly evaluat- 
ing the modern school and its community relationship. 

Perhaps curriculum and teaching methods are among the most 
difficult aspects of modern schools to interpret to the public. There- 
fore, the following films have been selected because of their contri- 
bution to basic understandings. 


SECURE THE BLEssINGs, 30 minutes, black and white, sound, North 
Carolina Education Association, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


This dramatization of the role of the public school in a democ- 
racy is recommended for Parent-Teacher Association groups. It 
attempts to show what public education should do for the farmer, 
businessman, labor leader, housewife, and Congressman—by explain- 
ing how their problems are solved to a certain degree by the type 
of education they received in the public schools. 


SCHOOL IN CENTERVILLE, 20 minutes, black and white, sound, Na- 
tional Education Association, Department of Rural Education, 
1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


In Seventh Grade classes in a model school in rural Virginia, the 
problem of gearing the education in rural schools to the problems of 
learning to live in the community is outlined. Produced by the 
Southern Educational Film Production Service for the NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education, this film is centered around projects 
that show a well rounded educational program. 


SCHOOLS MARCH ON, 18 minutes, black and white, sound, March of 
Time Forum Films, 569 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 


What happened when a mid-western county eliminated its one- 
room, outmoded schools by reorganization and consolidation is 
shown. 
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Tue Ficut FoR BETTER ScHooLs, 20 minutes, black and white, 
sound, March of Time Forum Films, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


How the citizens of Arlington County, Virginia raised their 
schools from the nation’s poorest to a level that the superintendent 
called “an educator’s dream” is shown in this film. They voted 
additional money for teachers, built new buildings, and provided 
needed equipment. 


“Pop RINGs THE BELL,” 23 minutes, black and white, sound, Na- 
tional School Service Institute, Shop 307, Palmer House, Chicago 
3, Illinois. 
Primarily directed to the taxpayer whose money sustains our 


school systems, this is the story of a typical school in a typical Ameri- 
can community facing post-war problems. 


SixtH CuHair, 18 minutes, sound, black and white, National School 
Service Institute, Shop 397, Palmer House, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Planned to strengthen the school’s public relations program, this 
picture highlights the problems of building construction and mod- 
ernization, class size, number of teachers, modern educational tools, 
and the public’s complacency toward education. 


SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE Rep, 42 minutes, color, sound, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 


Sponsored by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, this film deals with 
the sociological and psychological factors involved when small com- 
munities consider the consolidated school step. 











